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WHAT'S IN A PUBLISHER'S NAME? 


If Shakspere had lived at the present time 
he would have found the question, ‘* What’s in 
a name?” superfluous—at least so far as 
publishers are concerned. There is, 1 won't 
say everything, but much, in the name of the 
publisher. 

As acase in point, a while ago a little book 
of mine, ‘“* The Color of His Soul,” was issued 
by the Funk & Wagnalls Company. Brought 
out by so influential a firm, it appeared in a 
blaze of glory. Only one critic, defying the 
general trend of admiration, declared that the 
outside was fetching, but that he could n’t 
say much for the inside. 

The book had been out only two weeks 
when a young Socialist, asserting that he was 
the villain of the plot, threatened to sue my 
publishers unless they withdrew it. 

They promptly withdrew it. 


Copyright, 1904, by Witt1am H. Hitts. 


A few months ago the book again appeared, 
this time under the protection of R. F. Fenno, 
a firm well known and perhaps as old, but not 
so well-to-do, as that of Funk & Wagnalls. 

I had kept the notices of the story’s first 
appearance. Some had rejoiced me exceed- 
ingly ; one in particular—that in the Ovwt- 
look. I had treasured that. Once I had slept 
with it under my pillow. It read like this :— 


** Some rather clever talk about that land which lies between 
Altruria and Bohemia. We meet interesting people of New 
York, both of the Fifth Avenue and the East Side kinds, in the 
College Settlement and elsewhere. The little book has wit 
and good sense.”’ 


Not lengthy, that criticism, but how pointed, 
how kindly! And from so conservative a 
magazine! 

I framed it and hung it directly above my 
desk. 

Now, behold the effect of the change of 
publishers. Read this, from the Ou¢/ook, upon 
the appearance of the Fenno edition of my 
novelette : — 

* The Color of His Soul.’’ By Zoe Anderson Norris. 


A crude piece of realism, that shows the ugliness of life in New 
York City.” 


It is hardly necessary to say here that tears 
followed. 

Another shining example is afforded by the 
Boston Transcript. That the Boston Tran- 
script should notice me at all was a compli- 
ment in itself, but that it should devote a 
column to my most unworthy little book filled 
my cup to overflowing. If I could only have 
known the critic! {f I could only have taken 
him by the hand and thanked him personally! 
Fancy a stranger to me saying such things of 
my book and me as this : — 


‘* Zoe Anderson Norris is to be commended by every moral 
force in the country for her strong presentation of an evil type 
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of humanity which has never before been thoroughly studied 
and publicly exposed.” 

A perfect stranger to me! Though one of 
my friends insinuated that it was possibly be- 
cause of the fact that-he was a stranger that 
he said such charming things, 1 found myself 
looking long and earnestly into my mirror, 
wondering if, unbeknownst to myself, I had 
really blossomed into an humanitarian, and why. 
But read what the 7ranscript had to say about 
the Fenno edition : — 

“This book is said to be something novel and useful. We 
doubt it.” 

Again, let me quote the Hera/d, a paper for 
which, while I was abroad, I had the honor and 
pleasure of doing some work. Of.the Funk & 
Wagnalls edition, it said : — 

“* This book, by Zoe Anderson Norris, a well-known journa- 
listic free-lance, has vivacity, originality, and picturesqueness.”’ 

Some space besides, more than I had ever 
dared hope for, was allotted to a schedule of 
the plot, interlarded with still more compli- 
ments. But the Fenno edition evoked the 
following : — 


“The pigments are laid on too crudely to convince the 
imagination. Some of the slum scenes have a photographic 
verisimilitude, others are spoiled by retouching with conven- 
tional sentimentality.’’ 


Likewise the Detroit Free Press was profuse 
with compliments of the Funk & Wagnalls 
edition. It was exquisite in style; delight- 
fully original; unique in the manner of its 
presentation, as unusual in the tenor of its 
contents; in other words, new! Could a book 
of these times of so many —too many — 
books have a greater compliment? 

Gentle reader, observe the Detroit Free 
Press notice of my recent edition, brought out 
by a publisher as old, but one not quite so 
rich: — 

“R. F. Fenno & Co., New York, send out a new and at- 
tractively clad edition of Zoe Anderson Norris’s ‘ The Color of 
His Soul.’ We suppose it is called for, or it would not be 
issued, but we don’t see why !”’ 

Only the first adverse critic—he was of a 
Philadelphia paper, I think—stuck to his 
guns. The book, according to him, had ap- 
peared with an outside nearly as beautiful as 
the former one, but he could still say little for 
the inside. The sentiment naturally failed to 
please me; but I could not refrain from ad- 
miring the persistency with which he main- 
tained the stand he took. 


Zoe Anderson Norris. 
New York, N. Y. 


SOME EXAMPLES OF RUSSIAN HUMOR, 


Sergius Michaelevitch Krachvinsky (born 
1852 ), known to most of the world by his pen- 
name, “ Stepniak,” — “ Son of the Steppe,” — 
was one of the leaders of the Russian Revo- 
lutionary party and is credited with the assas- 
sination of General Mesentzeff, head of the 


St. Petersburg police. Stepniak’s books, a 
number of which have been translated into 
English, are much sought after by students of 
Nihilism and Russian reform in general. 
This brilliant lover of liberty was arrested 
according to the good old Russian method, 
grew weary of the surveillance kept over him 
later on, settled in Geneva, then removed to 
London, near which he was run over by a 


train in 1895. Certainly if Stepniak, who was 
pretty well acquainted with the grim side of 
Russia, could heartily endorse Gogol’s motto, 
“Laughter through tears,” then we who are 
bred in life-giving independence should be 
ready to acknowledge that Russian humor 
must be vigorous and characteristic whenever 
it may appear. Almost the last printed words 
of Krachvinsky were these, which I have 
taken from his introduction to Mrs. Voynich’s 
“The Humour of Russia’: — 

“Of all races the stern, sad English are by 
far the richest in the beautiful gift of genuine 
humor. The melancholy Slavonians come, | 
think, next to the English. Melancholy does 
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not exclude humor. On the contrary, the 
richest pearls of humor are gathered at the 
bottom of the sea of sadness.” 

Russian humor is little known outside of 
Russia. Mrs. Voynich should be thanked for 
her admirable translations, which Stepniak 
recommends in the highest terms. That it is 
no easy task to put mirth into a translation 
may be discovered by a reading of Mark 
Twain’s celebrated tale of “The Jumping 
Frog,” which was done into French, and then 
turned back into English once more. Step- 
niak assures us that much of the gripping 
power of Russian humor lies in the use of the 
marvelous light and play of that Russian 
tongue which sounds to us so clicking and 
sternutative. A rapid glance through Mrs. 
Voynich’s book will convince any one that the 
humor of the Russians, if broad, is thoroughly 
amusing, from the American point of view. 

It is only proper to speak first of Nicolai 
Vasilievitch Gogol ( 1809-1852), “the oldest of 
the great prose writers.” ‘“ Dead Souls” (or 
“Serfs”) is his masterpiece. Wrote Step- 
niak: “Gogol .’.. is not only the greatest, 
but the most comprehensible of Russian 
humorists. With him the comical effect re- 
sults neither from the peculiar manner of de- 
scription nor from the contrasts presented, but 
from his unique gift of bringing to the surface 
the comical traits of men’s characters. His is 
the deepest and most artistic form of humor, 
which on this account becomes sometimes in- 
ternational. Gogol’s heroes—some of them 
at least —are as comprehensible to the Eng- 
lish as Charles Dickens’s Mr. Micawber and 
Mrs. Nickleby are comprehensible to the Rus- 
sians.” “ Marriage” (translated by Mrs. Voy- 
nich)is “one of Gogol’s truest and finest 
works,” notwithstanding he himself thought 
little of it. In Russia a professional match- 
maker is often employed by the merchant 
families. Gogol has made an_ inimitable 
selection of ludicrous situations and has de- 
veloped his characters most vividly. Indeed 
the hero and his friend are considered to be 
among Gogol’s best creations. Agafia Tik- 
honovna is offered to the most promising bid- 
der by her Aunt Arina. One Fekla Ivanovna, 
an old go-between, is employed. Podkolyos- 








sin, a bashful bachelor serving as an aulic 
counselor, is urged by Fekla to present him- 
self to Agafia, but he decides that he prefers 
to remain wedded to the consolations of 
single blessedness. However, his strong- 
minded friend Kochkaryov jeers him into pro- 
posing to Agafia after all —but with Koch- 
karyov as go-between. Three suitors, be- 
sides Fekla and Kochkaryov, arrive at Agafia’s 
house at the same time. ‘All bow” when the 


startled Agafia and her Aunt Arina enter the 
room. 


Arina — Be so kind as to take a seat. (Turns to Zhevakin 
and looks at him.) And may I ask — 

Zhev.— I... youknow... I sawanadvertisement about 
something . .. 1 thought I might as well lookin .. . It’s 
such fine weather to-day, and the grass is growing so nicely 
along the road. . . 

Arina— And your name, if you please ? 

Zhev.— Retired naval lieutenant Baltazar Baltazarovich 
Zhevakin, Number 2. There was another Zhevakin in the 
service, but he retired before I did ; he got a wound in the 
knee, and the ball went through it in such an odd way — it 
did n’t touch the knee itself, but it injured a vein, and drew it 
all up, so that, if you were standing near him, it always seemed 
as if he were going to kick you. 

Arina — Be so kind as to sitdown. (To Anouchkin.) May 
I ask the reason — 

Anouch.— As a neighbor . . 
you see— 


. as I live so very near 


eve 
Arina— Perhaps you live in widow Touloubova’s house 
opposite ? 
Anouch.— No—n—no; I live at Peski just now, but I 


have the intention of moving to this quarter of the town 
sooner or later. 


Arina— Be so kind as to sit down. (To Kochkaryov.) 
Allow me to ask — 


Koch.— Why, surely you recognize me? (Turnsto Agafia.) 
And you, Madam? 


Agafia — I — | — don’t remember ever seeing you. 

When the suitors insist that Agafia should 
choose one of them on the spot, she runs out 
of the room in a fright, followed by Fekla and 
her aunt. The gentlemen soon leave in dis- 
gust— with the exception of Podkolyossin 
and Kochkaryov. The latter strengthens his 
friend in his faintheartedness and holds a pri- 
vate conversation with the perturbed Agafia in 
which he praises his man to the skies and ad- 
vises the girl to dismiss Fekla’s crew with the 
utmost brusqueness. Agafia is just about 
won over when the bell rings. Exit Koch- 
karyov, to fetch Podkolyossin. Enter Yaich- 
nitza with a proposal on his lips. At the 
critical moment —the bell rings again. En- 
ter Zhevakin. The bell once more. Anouch- 
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kin enters. 
other. 
Agafia — 


The gentlemen glare at each 


- « « (Gathering up her courage.) 
with you . . . ( Aside, clasping her hands.) 
dear! what have | said! 
Yaich.—‘‘ Get . . . along’”’ with 
** get along with you ”’ mean ? 
you mean by this? 


Get along 
Oh, dear! Oh, 


you?!... What does 
. . » Permit me to ask, what do 
( Places arms akimbo, and advances to- 
ward her threateningly.) 

Agatia—(Stares at him; then screams.) Oh! oh! he’s 
going to beat me! (Axi running. Yaichnitza stands open- 
mouthed ; Arina Panteleymovna, hearing the noise, runs in, 
looks at him, and screams.) 

Arina — Oh! he’s going to beat us! ( £-rit running.) 

Yaich.— What’s it all about? What can have happened? 
( Door-bell rings ; voice heard without.) 

Koch. ( without )— 
for? 

Pod. (without)— You go first; I'll come in a minute; 1’ll 
just fasten my strap; it’s come undone. 


Go in; goin! What are you stopping 


Koch. ( without )— 1 know you’ll sneak away again. 


Pod. ( without)— No, 1 won't: | won't, indeed! 


Ch: outraged suitors reproach Fekla for de- 
coying them by her oily words. Podkolyossin 
is again seized with shyness; he 


is deter- 
mined to put off the marriage for a month. 
Kochkaryov will not hear of such a thing. 
He has ordered the wedding supper, and says: 


‘*‘It will be time to go to church and be mar- 
ried in an_ hour.” 
in the face of 
kolyossin’s 


Podkolyossin goes out 
Pod- 
we: = 
Agafia, too, is apprehensive at the 
thought: “ Farewell, my maiden life.’ But 
Kochkaryov friend’s 


Kochkaryov’s anger. 


last obstinate words 


shan't.” 


again screws up his 
courage. 


Pod.— I have come, madam, to explain a certain matter — 
only I should wish to know beforehand whether you will not 
think it strange — 

Agafia (dropping her eyes ) — 

Pod.— No, madam; tell me 
strange —? 


What is it? 
first, will you think it 
Agafia— I can’t. What is it? 

Pod.— But confess ; I am sure what I am going to say will 
seem strange to you. 

Agafia — How is that possible? It is a pleasure to hear any- 
thing from you. 

Pod.— But you have never heard this thing from me. 
( Agafia drops her eyes lower. 
stands behind Podkolyossin.) 
better tell you some other time. 

Agafia — What is it? 

Pod.— It is— it’s true, I wanted to explain to you now; but 
I still feel a little doubtful. 

Koch.( folding his arms, aside)— Oh! Gracious heavens! 
Whataman! He’s an old woman’s flannel shoe, not a man. 
He’s a parody of a man, a burlesque of a man! 

Agafia — Why should you feel doubtful ? 

Pod.— A sort of doubt keeps coming over me. 

Koch. (aloud )— Oh! how stupid! Oh! 


Kochkaryov enters softly, and 
It is about — but perhaps I had 


how stupid! 


This is what it’s about, madam: he asks your hand, and wants 
to tell you that he can’t live, can’t exist without you; he wants 
to know — do you consent to make him happy ? 


Pod. (half frightened, excitedly nudging him) — 


I say! 
don’t! 


Koch —Can you decide, madam, to render this mortal 
happy? 

Agafia — I do not presume to think that I can give happi- 
ness — however, I consent. 

Koch.— Of course, of course ; ought to have been settled 
long ago! Give me your hands! 

Pod.— Ina minute. (Tries to whisper in his ear. Koch- 
karyov shakes his fist and frowns at him. Podkolyossin gives 
his hand.) 

Koch —( joining their hands.) — Well, may God bless you! 
I consent, and | approve your union. Marriage is a kind of 
thing — It’s not like just taking a sledge and going for a drive ; 
it’s of quite a different character; it’s an obligation—I 
have n’t time now, but Ill tell you afterward what sort of obli- 
gation itis. Well, Ivan Kouzmich, kiss your bride; it is your 
right to do that now; it is your duty to do it. ( Agafia drops 
her eyes.) Never mind, madam, it is quite right and proper ; 
let him kiss you! - 

Pod.— No, madam, you must permit me now. 
and takes her hand.) What a lovely little hand! 
you such a lovely little hand ? 


( Kisses her, 
Why have 
Allow me, madam. I wish that 
the wedding should be at once — at once, without any delay! 
. Agafia and Kochkaryov go out, the one to 
dress, the other to oversee the supper. Pod- 
kolyossin’s fears overwhelm him once more. 
He “clambers on to the window sill and 
crosses himself”; then he “jumps down into 
the street.” There is a terrible reckoning for 
Kochkaryov when Agafia, her Aunt 
Arina. and Fekla enter the room and find Pod- 
kolyossin gone. The play ends in a stupen- 
dous triumph for Fekla. “ Ext 
furious, taking the bride with her. 
yov stands as petrified.” 


poor 


Arina, 
Kochkar- 


Fekla — Well. 
manage things ! 
maker ! 


So this is the gentleman that knows how to 
This is the way you get on without a match- 
It’s all very well to laugh at my suitors. They may 
be draggle-tailed, and anything else you like, but, whatever 
they are, they don’t jump out of the window. 
that sort, anyhow! 


I don’t have 


Koch.— That’s all nonsense ; it can’t be! 
him and bring him back. ( Z-xi#.) 

Fekla — Yes, bring him back, I daresay. 
about marriages. 


I’ll run after 


Much you know 
If he’d run out by the door, it would have 
been another thing, but when the bridegroom pops out of the 
window, all I can say is— I wish you joy! 


Curtain. 

“A Madman’s Diary” is an apt illustration 
of Gogol’s theory of “ Laughter seen through 
tears.” The account* of the clerk who loses 
his mind for love of a girl of high station is 
pathetic in the extreme, yet there is great art 


*Translated by Mrs. Voynich. 
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in the humorously insane fancies of the poor 
fellow. The last entry is a worthy climax : — 


No; I can endure no more. 


Good God! what things they 
do tome! 


They pour cold water on to my head! 
neither see, nor hear, nor understand me. 
to them? Why do they torment me so? 
they have of me? 


They 
What have I done 
Alas! what would 
What can | give them, I that have noth- 
ing? Itis too much; I cannot bear all this misery. My head 
burns, and everything whirls before me. Save me! take me! 
Give me steeds swifter than the hurricane. 
sledge-driver! Ring, my sledge-bells! 

steeds, and bear me from this world ! 


Come, come, my 
Bound, my noble 
On, on, that I may see 
no more, no more! See! the heavens whirl before me ; a star 
gleams in the distance ; the forest rushes past, with the moon 
and the dark trees ; the blue mist is unrolled beneath my feet; 
and through the mist I hear the vibration of a string. 
side of me is the sea, on the other side is Italy 
there are Russian cottages ! 


On one 
. Ah, and 
Is that my house in the blue dis- 
Is that my mother that sits beside the window? Oh, 
mother, save thy wretched son! Weep one tear over his 
fallen head! See how he is wronged and tormented ! 
thy sad orphan to thy breast ! 


tance ? 


Clasp 
He is driven and hunted down ! 
Phere is no place for him on earth ! 


Mother, have pity on thy 
weary child! ... 


3ut do you know that the Dey of Algiers 
has a wart just under his nose ? 


Fedor Dostoyevsky (1818-1881), author of 
the painful “Crime 
another 


and Punishment,” is 
who knew whereof he wrote. 
Soon after publishing “Poor Folk” he was 
arrested for conspiracy in Communist plots 
and condemned to twelve years’ labor in Si- 
berian mines. 


man 


He was, however, set free in 
His curious piece of satire, 
‘“ The Crocodile,” first translated into English 
by Mrs. Voynich, is full of humor even (o the 
casual American who knows little or nothing 
of Russian politics. 


seven years. 


The subtitle reads: 
“An Extraordinary Event; or, A Passage in 
the Passage [the St. Petersburg Arcade]. 
The true narrative of how a gentleman of a 
certain age and a certain appearance was 
swallowed alive and whole by the crocodile of 
the Passage, and of what were the conse- 
quences. ‘ Ohé Lambert! On est Lambert ? 
As-tuvu Lambert ?’” 

“Cutit! Cut it! Cut it open!” screamed Elyona 
Ivanovna (wife of the victim ), hanging on to the German’s 
coat. ( The German was the owner of the reptile.) 

“He did tease ze crocodile; vy your man tease ze croco- 
dile?”’ yelled the German, wriggling away ; “‘ you vill pay me if 
Karlchen wird birsten ; dass war mein Sohn, dass war mein 
einziger Sohn !”’ 

“Cut it!” shrieked Elyona Ivanovna. 

“How! You will dat my crocodile shall be die? 
man shall be die first, and denn my crocodile. Mein Vater 
show von crocodile, mein Grossvater show von crocodile, 
mein Sohn shall show von crocodile, and I shall show von 


No, your 


crocodile. I am ganz Europa famous, and you are not ganz 


Europa famous, and do be me Straf pay shall!” 

‘* Ja, ja!’’ agreed the woman, savagely; ‘“ ve you not let 
out ; Straf ven Karlchen vill berst.”’ 

‘“‘ For that matter,” I put in calmly, in the hope of getting 
Elyona Ivanovna home without further ado, ‘‘ there’s no use in 
cutting it open, for in all probability our dear Ivan Matvyeich 
is now soaring in the empyrean. . . . ”’ 

** My dear,’’ remarked at this moment the voice of Ivan 
Matvyeich, with startling suddenness, ‘‘ my advice, my dear, is 
to act through the bureau of police, for the German will not 
comprehend truth without the assistance of the police.” 

These words, uttered with firmness and gravity, and express- 
ing astonishing presence of mind, at first so much amazed us 
that we could not believe our ears. Of course, however, we 
instantly ran to the crocodile’s tank and listened to the speech 
of the unfortunate captive with a mixture of reverence and dis- 
trust. His voice sounded muffled, thin, and even squeaky, as 
if coming from a long distance. 


1 told him (the captive in the crocodile ) how | had left 
Elyona Ivanovna ; but he did not even hear me out. 

‘I build great hopes upon her,”’ he said. ‘ From next 
week she must begin to throw open her drawing-room every 
evening I feel sure that the keeper will sometimes bring me 
together with the crocodile, into my wife’s brilliant salon. 1 
will stand, in my tank, in the splendid reception-room and 
shower around me witty sayings, which I will think out before- 
hand, in the mornings. I will confide my projects to states- 
men, with poets | will speak of verse, with the ladies | will be 
amusing and fascinating (though strictly moral ), and I shall 
have the advantage of being quite innocuous for their husbands. 
To the rest of society I will serve as an example of submission 


to fate and to the will of Providence.”’ 


“Ts it possible?’’ I exclaimed in utter stupefaction. 
the crocodile really be quite empty? ”’ 
** Quite,” 


vyeich. 


severely and dogmatically affirmed Ivan Mat- 
“In all probability it is so constructed in accordance 
with the laws of Nature herself. The crocodile has only jaws, 
furnished with sharp teeth, and, in addition to the jaws, a 
rather long tail; and in reality that is all. In the middle, be- 
tween these two extremities, is an empty space, enclosed in 
something which resembles India rubber, and which, in all 
probability, is India rubber.” 


‘* My dear friend, don’t you think you had better take a—a 
cooling medicine?’’ [ involuntarily exclaimed. ‘ He’s de- 
lirious, delirious,’ I repeated to myself in horror. 

* Fiddlesticks !”’ * moreover, 
in my present position that would be not altogether convenient. 
For that matter, | knew you would begin to talk about cool- 


” 


he replied, contemptuously ; 


ing medicines 


“Tvan Matvyeich,’’ said 1; ‘it is hard to believe all the 


And do you mean to tell me that you 
really, really intend never to dine any more?”’ 


wonders you speak of. 


“What silly things you think about, you frivolous rattle- 
pate! I tell you of great ideas and you. . . . Know then, that 
I am sufficiently nourished with the great ideas that illumine 
the night which surrounds me. For the rest, the good-natured 
keeper of the monster has talked the matter over with his 
kind-hearted mother, and they have decided together that 
every moming they will introduce into the jaws of the croco- 
dile a curved metallic tube, something like a shepherd’s pipe, 
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through which I am to suck coffee or broth with white bread 
soaked in it. The tube has already been ordered from a neigh- 
boring shop, but I consider that this is superfluous luxury. | 
hope to live, at the least, a thousand years, if it be true that 
crocodiles live so long ( by the by, you had better look that up 
to-morrow in some book on natural history and let me know, 
for I may have made a mistake and confused the crocodile with 
some other fossil ). 


One consideration alone somewhat dis- 


turbs me As I am dressed in cloth and have boots on my 
feet, the crocodile is, evidently, unable to digest me ; more- 
over, I am alive and resist the digesting of myself with all my 
force of will. . . . But I fear one thing: in the course of a 
thousand years the cloth of my coat ( which, unfortunately, is 
of Russian manufacture) may decay, and I, remaining with- 
out clothes, may then, notwithstanding all my indignation, be- 
gin to be digested ; and, although by day | shall not permit — 
shall not under any circumstances allow this, — by night, in 
sleep, when man is deprived of his free will, | may be over- 
taken by the most humiliating doom of a mere potato, pancake, 
or slice of veal. The thought of this drives me to frenzy. If 
only on this ground, the Revenue law must be changed, in 
order to encourage the importation of English cloth, which is 
stronger, and therefore will resist nature longer in cases of 
persons tumbling into crocodiles. I shall take the earliest 
opportunity of communicating this idea to some statesman, and 
also to the political critics of our St. Petersburg daily papers. 
They can cry itup. I hope that this will not be the only idea 
they will take from me. I foresee that every morning a whole 
assembly of them, armed with editorial twenty-five-kopeck*® 
pieces, will crowd around me, to catch my thoughts upon the 
telegrams of the day before. In short, the future appears to 


me in quite a rose-colored light.” 


“ The Steam Chicken”, by Glyeb Uspensky, 
a minor humorist, offers a clever argument by 
a poultryman to the effect that an incubated, 
or “steam,” chicken has no soul, while on 
the contrary, the normally hatched chicken 
surely possesses one. 


. Now, how’s a man to know after that what’s God and 
what’s Mumbo Jumbo?... It’s just the same with the 
machine-fish and the steam-chicken -they’ve got a tem- 
perature, butthey have n’t got a conscience! There you see; 
it was the same with the publican; it was his conscience that 
ached ; and if he went and broke his back, it wasn’t his back 
that felt bad because his wife ran away — it was his soul.”’ 

‘You put the cart before the horse again, my man. 


does n’t the steam-hen lay ?”’ 


Why 


** She doesn’t lay because she’s a machine invention, a crea- 
ture of temperature, nota creature of God. A steam-hen has 
nothing but temperature; but a real hen has a conscience. 
That's why she lays. She lays because she’s capable of men- 
tal reflections and considerations. ‘There aren’t any mental re- 


flections in temperatures, but there are in souls! . . .’’ t 


A. N. Ostrovsky, who died a dozen years 
ago, wrote thirty-seven dramas and comedies 
which are in constant demand on the Russian 
stage. Mrs. Voynich has translated “ Incom- 


*A kopeck equals two-thirds of a cent. 
+Translation by Mrs. Voynich. 


patibility of Temper,” the story of the mar- 
riage of a spoiled boy, and *A Domestic 
Picture,” a disagreeable glimpse into the lives 
of a vulgar merchant family. This is a 
“satire exposing the commercial dishonesty, 
the result of ignorance, which prevailed in the 
bulk of our middle class” — wrote Stepniak 
—‘‘two generations ago, and the shocking 
immorality nestling secretly in those families 
where despotism has destroyed all natural ties 
of affection and uprooted all sense of honor.” 

Krachvinsky names “Shchedrin” (Salty- 
kov) as “the greatest Russian satirist. . 
For about fifty years he was the moral leader 
of liberal Russia.” A S avic Thomas Nast in 
phrases, he also wrote books of the type of 
Dostoyevsky’s. When he wished to attack 
the Tsar or his right-hand nobles he used as 
ashield what he called “the Slave’s lan- 
guage,” that is, allegory. Stepniak declares 
that the best humor of this Russian Kipling 
is quite untranslatable ; and that his allegories 
express “the feeling of loyalty under a re- 
gime which consists of brutal violence erected 
into a system.” “The Eagle as Maecenas ” 
is a Swiftean attack on the Tsar and his court. 
The King of Birds gathers a flock about him, 
then destroys nearly every member of it. 

An unsigned article in Fraser’s Magazine, 
Vol. 19, page 153, places Krilov ( born 1768 ) at 
the head of the Russian fabulists. This 
original and popular satirist was a fat, un- 
scholarly appearing person, fond of his sofa 
and his friends. He always gave the im- 
pression of being indolent, but proved his 
mental agility by learning to read Greek ina 
surprisingly short time when he was between 
forty and fifty. A polyglot edition of Krilov 
by Count Orloff was printed in Paris. The 
original is compared with mediocre French 
and Italian translations. The English ver- 
sions in Fraser's are rough, but serve their 
purpose. Here are two specimens : — 


APELLES AND THE ASS. 


How vanity the man misleads 

Incautious, who its whisperings heeds. 

Ofttimes it causes him to pride 

Himself on what all else deride, 

And make him fancy that he fame 

Acquires by that which rather brings him shame. 
Apelles, says our story, met 
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A donkey whom he asked to sit 

As model to him. Donkey wagging 

His tail, assented ; and then ran off bragging 
To all his friends : ‘‘ Apelles was so pressing., 
That to refuse him would have been distressing, 
Rather a bore, though, entre nous, 

But then, so urged, what can one do ? 

In fact, he would take no denial, 

So I must give the chap a trial. 

We should, you know, to folks be civil, 

E’en though we wish them at the devil. 

Now, guess why he importunes me thus ?— 
"Tis ‘cause he wants to draw 

A fine, poetic Pegasus, 

And vows a better model he ne’er saw.”’ 

‘* No,” cried the painter, 

Who just then pass’d by, 

* There, donkey, you’re quite out,— 

Some folks would say, you lie. 

"Tis Midas’ judgment I’m about ; 

Therefore, my picture more complete to make, 
I wish from yours his worship’s ears to take ; 
For though | have examined many an ass, 


Your ears for length all others far surpass ! 


CANINE FRIENDSHIP. 
Stretched in the sunshine, basking lay 
Two dogs, one Trusty, t’other Tray. 
To watch and guard the house by night 
Their office was ; but then by day 
To bark they were far too polite ; 
So they a f@te-dt-t2te began, 
And their discourse a long while ran 
On canine duties and employments, 
On canine pastimes and enjoyments. 
On canine friendship they dilated 
Next, and its value highly rated. 
‘“ What more delightful,”’ Trusty said, 
** Than mutual sympathy and aid. 
They who together toil and rest 
Taste of life the greater zest. 
Without a friend’s participation, 
There’s little joy in any station. 
Were now, for instance, you and I 
Always to dwell in amity, 
How happily our time would fly! ”’ 
“Truly, | think so,’”’ answered Tray ; 
“It is a shame — it quite a farce is, 
That living here beneath one roof, 
Where we both get food enough, 
Scarcely one day in seven passes 
Without some wrangling or affray. 
Time was, dogs were for friendship noted, 
As instances proverbial quoted ; 
3ut now quite the reverse we find — 
As little love they bear their kind 
As men themselves, so altered now’s the case.”’ 
* Let us, then,”’ his companion cried, 
“* Become a model to our race. 
Here take my paw, and ill betide 
Him who shall break the compact first : 
Be he of dogs the most accurs’d.”’ 
Just then, as if to put them to the test, 
The cook a bone to them did fling ; 
And straight our canine Pylades 


And Orestes made a spring 

The prize to seize ; 

And snarled and growled at such a rate 
That cook thought best 

The troth-pledged friends to separate. 
Of friendship, with like love replete, 
Examples not a few we meet,— 

Nay, without libelling them too much, 
May call most worldly friendships such. 
Whom best of friends you would suppose, 
Fling but a bone, and they are foes. 


Vladimir Dahl published in 1862 thirty thou- 
sand Russian proverbs, from which the Quar- 
terly Review, Vol. 139, page 493, made an in- 
teresting selection. “... There is many a 
poslovitsa* which speaks acutely or agreeably 
even in an alien tongue.” The following say- 
ings are of a humorous character : — 


Poverty is not a sin, but twice as bad. 

Seven nurses cost the child an eye. 

He blushed like a crab. 

A quiet angel has flown by (an expression used when a 
causeless silence falls upon a company ). 

The Evil One has hidden it with his tail (employed when an 
object seen a minute ago suddenly disappears ). 

A sweetheart for a roublet (a rouble is the price of a 
country coffin ). 

Every devil is Ivan Ivanovich (an allusion to the Russian 
fondness for the name Ivan—‘‘ John”’ ). 

One Ivan, good! Two Ivans, possible! Three Ivans, im- 
possible ! (as the German said of Ivan Ivanovich Ivanof ). 

1 can’t bear this crowding (a Khokhol, or Little Russian, is 
supposed to say, as he upsets a kettle which he finds suspended 
over a camp-fire in the open plain.) These accursed Mus- 
covites! there’s no driving room left! (cries another, as he 
runs into a verst-post — answering to our milestone — in the 
midst of the boundless waste.) 

Long are a woman’s locks, but short are a woman’s wits. 

Let a woman into paradise, she’ll be for bringing her cow 
with her. 

As the moujik (peasant) is always bearded, he says: A 
beard is honorable, but even a cat has moustaches ; (To which 
a Zapavnick, or Western, may reply ): Moustaches for honor, 
but even a goat has a beard. 

An old crow croaks not for nothing. 

Love your wife like your soul and beat her like your shuéa 
( overcoat, or furs ). 

A dear one’s blows hurt not long, 

Why so blithe? I’m going to be married. Why hangs your 
head? I’ve got married, 

God help the bachelor! The housewife helps a husband. 

It’s a bore to go alone, even to get drowned. 

A good wife and rich cabbage-soup ; other good things seek 
not. 

Drink at table, not behind a pillar. 

He is not a drunkard who drinks, but he who after-drinks. 

Camertwwce, Mass. Vincent Van Marter Beede. 

*Proverb. 


+The silver rouble is equal to forty-nine, a gold rouble to 
seventy-seven cents. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutua! help 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


7 
7 * 


So many complaints are made by writers of 
unjust treatmeat at the hands of editors that 
it is a pleasure to record an experience of the 
opposite kind. One of the readers of THE 
WRITER writes: “Before Country Life in 
America had been launched, its editor, Profes- 
sor Bailey, bought for it four of my short 








poems. Later, the publishers wrote me that 


they had decided to discontinue the use of 


verse in this magazine and were therefore re- 
turning my manuscript; but inasmuch as the 
poems had been accepted, they would pay me 
ten dollars for them and give me permission to 
sell them elsewhere. It is gratifying to know 
that at least one publishing house observes 
the standard of business integrity which is 
taken as a matter of course in other callings.” 


* 
* * 


Readers of the “ Writers of the Day ” para- 
graphs in this number of THE WRiITEX will 
note the odd coincidence that two of the 
writers of whom sketches are given were led 
to do their first fiction work for magazines by 
bets that they could write a successful story if 
they would. 


7. 
~ * 


How easy it is for the critic to lay himself 
open to criticism is illustrated by a slip made 
by Mrs. Keish in her article in the Pa// Mail 
Magazine which was quoted in the February 
Writer. In her advice to authors she says: 
“ Always try to be accurate,” and then quotes 
from the Bible, and unfortunately is inaccu- 
rate herself. The quotation is: “ Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might "— 
not “with a// thy might,” as Mrs. Keish 
has it. 

7 2 * 

The reader of THE WRITER who calls at- 
tention to this slip goes onto say: “I try to 
doa few things in literature myself, and so I 
realize how easy it is to go wrong, but J don’t 
know that this makes me more considerate of 
the faults of others. It humiliates me, but 
immediately I turn around and try to find 
those who have done likewise. Sometimes, 
though, laymen do things to embitter me, and 
then I throw the blame of my meanness of 
spirit upon them. Once I wrote a book, and 
in it I had a man with one arm, yet I had this 
man come on the stage “ with a pistol in each 
hand.” You see, his onehandedness was an 
afterthought, and I had gone through the 
manuscript and amputated the extra hand, as 
I thought, but unfortunately 1 had overlooked 
it in this one place. The cashier of a bank in 
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Montana wrote tu me, and in his ignorance 
wanted to know whether men in those days 
were like lobsters, and, “ sprouted fresh limbs 
in the place of lost ones.” 


= 
* * 


This is particularly interesting, since it 
shows how inconsistencies in books may 
sometimes be accounted for: the author 
changes the description of a character, as an 
afterthought, and, failing to make the change 
in all the necessary places, presents her to the 
reader, for instance, with blue eyes in one 
place and with brown eyes in another. 


W. H. H. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Samuel Hopkins Adams, the author of 
“The Little Fat Fiddler,” in A/cClure’s for 
April, was born in Dunkirk, N. Y., in 1871. 
He was graduated from Hamilton College in 
1891, and, with his father and grandfather, en- 
joyed the distinction of being one of three 
living generations of graduates from an 
After graduation, Mr. 
Adams began newspaper work on the New 
York Sun, where for eight years he did all 
sorts of general and special work, earning the 
reputation and receiving the assignments of 
a “star” reporter. In 1900, he became 
managing editor of the S. S. McClure news- 
paper syndicate. 


American college. 


Later he was employed by 
the McClure, Phillips Company, and last fall 
he accepted a position on the editorial staff of 
McClure’s Magazine. During the years of 
his journalistic work, Mr. Adams made fre- 
quent contributions to the magazines, his first, 
describing “The Department Store,” appear- 
ing in Scrtbner’s series on “ The Conduct of 
Great Businesses.” Fiction and descriptive 
stories by Mr. Adams have appeared in Les 
lies, Ainslee’s, Harper's Weekly, Collier's 
Weekly, and the Criterion, besides special 
feature stories for the Sunday newspapers, 
An article on “ Training the Great Cats” was 
his first contribution to McClure’s. Of his 
fiction, a short story, “ Such as Walk in Dark 
ness,” and a two-part serial, “The Flying 
D:ath,” both appearing in AfcClure’s, the 
latter also in England, have attracted the most 


favorable comment. Mr. Adams's style is 
vivid, terse, and graphic, and his imaginative, 
as well as his descriptive, work is distinctly 
high-class. He thinks and writes clearly. 
His striking article in the March AfcClure’s 
on the Caleb Powers case in Kentucky shows 
the trained newspaper writer with the dra- 
matic instinct of the true storyteller. Mr. 
Adams has considerable literary work in 
course of preparation, which will appear in 
McClure’s as rapidly as completed. He is 
much interested in scientific subjects, and as 
researches in this field are a forte of Me- 
Clure’s, he has some work outlined in this 
direction. An interesting item proving the 
quality of Mr. Adams’s work is the fact that 
he submitted a number of stories to 
McClure’s under assumed names, in order to 


his 


ensure them a thoroughly impartial hearing. 
They have been accepted without exception, 
and a search has been at once made for the 

This was 
Fiddler,” a 


supposedly unknown contributor. 
the case with “The Little Fat 
story suggested by incidents of the Jroquois 
theatre fire in Chicago. 

Henry Burnham Boone, who wrote the short 
story. “ Her Home,” in the Century for April, 
is an American, and a graduate of Willams 
His 
home is the old Lewis plantation of “ West 
Cairns,” near Charlottesville, Virginia, but he 
In collabora- 


College and the University of Virginia. 


is now living in Florence, Italy. 
tion with Kenneth Brown, Mr. Boone wrote 
the initial volume of the Series of American 
Novels published by Harper. & Brothers. It 
was called “ Eastover Court House,” and had 
a large sale. In 1903, Mr. Boone and Mr. 
Brown collaborated on a second novel, * The 
Redfield Succession,” which was also pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. It was this 
book which Mr. Howells declared to be “ the 
grain of wheat in the heap of chaff of the 
year’s literature.” Last fall D. Appleton & 
Co. published a book written entirely by Mr. 
Boone, and he is now at work upon another 
‘ovel. His first three books dealt with life 
and conditions in the south, but the new book 
has little to do with locality or the atmosphere 
of any community. The action of it is laid in 
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California, Virginia, and Italy. ‘Her First 
Hour ” is the first short story that Mr. Boone 
has ever written. 





Jeannette Cooper, whose story, “A Candid 
Violet,” was printed in the March number of 
McClure’s Magazine, was born in Burlington, 
Wisconsin. On her father’s side she is de- 
scended from James Fenimore Cooper, and on 
her mother’s side from Ethan Allan. Her 
father was a college man, and she was brought 
up in the atmosphere of books, and has always 
written poems, plays, and stories. Her first 
story was submitted for publication as a re- 
sult of a wager with her sister that if sub- 
mitted to ten publishers, all would refuse it. 
The list of publishers was made, and “ How 
Lady Gowan Was Entertained” was sent to 
Munsey’s, the first on the list. It was 
promptly returned, and was then sent to 
McClure’s, where it was accepted with en- 
couraging words. Some of Miss Cooper's 
poems have been published in Harfer’s Ba- 
zar, and she wil! shortly have another story in 
McClure’s. 


Harold R. Durant, whose story, “‘ The Un- 
known,” appeared in AfcClure’s for April, isa 
lawyer, and lives in Waterbury, Conn. ‘The 
Unknown” was written as the result of a 
wager made with a friend who writes short 
stories and who had sold a prize-fight story to 
Ainslee’s. Mr. Durant bet that he could write 
a “fight story” and sell it to AfcClure’s. 
“The Unknown” was written and submitted, 
and was satisfactory to the publishers. Since 
then other stories, dealing with sporting 
events, have been accepted by A/cC/ure’s, and 
will appear later. Mr. Durant is a Yale man 
and has been prominent in amateur baseball 
and football, and holds an amateur boxing 
championship. He has lately resigned the 
position of district attorney to take up 
literary work. 





Lulu Linton, whose humorous short story, 
“The Reincarnation of Sarah Marg’et,” ap- 
peared in the March number of the Woman's 
Home Companion, is an Indianian, and her 
home is in the little town of Franklin, twenty 
miles south of the state capital. It is only of 









recent years that her name has appeared in 
magazines and periodicals, but that she has 
always possessed some literary ability, or, at 
least, a desire to write, is shown by a story 
which she has in her possession, written in a 
queer, childish scrawl, and bearing at the top 
of the first page a date and the endorsement: 
“ This story written by Lulu, age eight years 
and seven months.” Mrs. Linton writes of 
life only as she has known it, and she keeps 
over her desk the motto: “An honest tale 
speeds best being plainly told.” Her strong- 
est work has been in the short-story line, and 
she prefers short-story writing to any other, 
but her household articles and her verse find 
ready acceptance. An illustrated poem, en- 
titled “A Knight of the Twentieth Century,” 
appeared in the Ladies’ World for February, 
and a poem, “ Watch the Corners,” called forth 
favorable comment when it appeared in the 
Youth's Companion. The Youth's Companion 
has also recently accepted a short story, en- 
titled “A Special Course in Thanksgiving.” 
The Standard Publishing Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, has recently issued a collection of her 
short stories, under the title “More than 
C>ronets,”’ and a collection of stories for girls 
is being prepared for early publication in book 
form. 





Charles A. Prince, author of * The Oracle 
of Saint-Cure,” in the April Century, is a Bos- 
ton man and a graduate of Harvard. Asa boy 
he wrote verses, and when in college he was 
an editor of the Harvard Advocate. His 
“Elocution Song” and “ The Blue and the 
Gray” are among the best-known and most 
frequently quoted of his undergraduate 
efforts. About ten years ago a long illness 
obliged Mr. Prince to give up active work in 
the law, and he lived for a long time in a quiet 
part of Touraine, and it was while living in 
this place that he got the material for “The 
Oracle of Saint-Cure.” During his stay in 
France he has devoted himself to the serious 
study of the French stage, which is at its apex 
in Paris, and he has done some excellent work 
under the inspiration of Francisque Sarcey, 
the famous dramatic critic. Mr. Prince has at 
present nearly finished a comedy for the 
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American or English stage, which is said by a 
critic, whose opinion was asked, to be “full of 
dramatic situations, clever dialogue, and care- 
ful characterizations.” Mr. Prince is the hus- 
band of Mrs. Helen Choate Prince, who is the 


author of many pleasing novels and short 
stories. 


George Seibel, who had a story, ‘ Tonio’s 
General,” in Lippincott's for April, and who is 
the author of the article, “‘Where Are the 
Books of Yester Year?” in the Critic for 
May, is the literary editor of the P7ttsburg 
Gazette. Mr. Seibel was born in Pittsburg 
about thirty years ago, and was educated in 
the common schools of that city. He is a 
scholarly man, and has made himself master 
of French, German, and the classics. Shaks- 
pere and Cervantes are his favorite authors, 
and his library embraces a valuable Shaks- 
perian collection. He has written a few 
stories and poems that have found their way 
into the magazines, but he has devoted him- 
self mainly to the drama. One of his plays, 
“Omar Khayyam,” has been accepted by 
Richard Mansfield, although it has not yet 
been produced, and he has just put the finish- 
ing touches to an historical drama for another 
well-known star. 





> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Carlyle — The letters in “ New Letters of 
Thomas Carlyle,” which are arranged chrono- 
logically, begin in 1836, when he was finishing 
his “ History of the French Revolution.” Con- 
sequently we get here a far more comprehen- 
sive and graphic study of the ways of genius 
at the psychological moment of producing its 
masterpiece than any mere biographer, not 
being a genius himself, could convey, and that 
justifies Alexander Carlyle in speaking of 
these letters as an epistolary autobiography. 

“Heigho! It seems as if I were enchanted 
with this sad book; peace in the world for 
me there will be none till I have it done. And 
then very generally it seems the miserablest 
mooncalf of a book, full of ‘ Ziererei,’ affecta- 
tion, do what I will; tumbling head foremost 
through all manner of established rules. And 


no money to be had for it; simply the blessed- 
ness of being done with it. It comes athwart 
me like the breath of heaven that I shall verily 
be done with it in some few months more now. 
Then let it go; to be trodden down into the 
gutters if the poor people like; to be lifted 
aloft on poles, if they like; the indifference | 
feel about all mortal 
considerable.” 


things is really 

Any author even not a genius will recognize 
this supreme joy of the approaching accomp- 
lishment of a large work; but it is to be 
hoped that this is not what his biographers 
call Carlyle’s “sorrows.” Nobody asks an 
author to write a book if he doesn’t want 
to; it is, in fact, a very delightful amuse- 
ment, especially when it earns money, and 
still more when it involves hard 
and is done for the love of the thing. 

“{ purpose to write far faster at it, being 
really in a rage with it, in a scorn and con- 
temptuous indignation with it. There is 
And after that I will 
surely have a rest, if there be rest in the 
world.” 


research 


strength in me to do it. 


“A hundred pages more and this cursed 
book is flung out from me. I mean to write 
with the force of fire till that consummation ; 
above all, with the speed of fire. The despica- 
bility of a thing that has so long held me, 
and held us both” (he is writing to his wife ) 
“down to the grindstone, is a thing I could 
almost swear at, and kick out of doors; at 
least most swiftly equip for walking out of 
doors. Speranza, thou 
hope, my little lassie —it 
than thou thinkest! 


sparkin’ goodie; 

will all be better 
It all stands pretty 
fair in my head; nor do I mean to investi- 
gate much more about it, but to splash down 
what I know, in large masses of colors; that 
it may look like a smoke and flame conflagra- 
tion in the distance — which it is.” 

That is a magnificent and perfect critical 
description of the style the world has crazed 
over these many years, and it is valuable 
to get it from himself, and moreover, in 
forecast rather than retrospect. We see now 
that he knew what he was doing —had his 
color scheme mapped out in his brain — chose 
a deliberate, artistic medium —suited to him- 
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self and to his subject equally —and then let 
himself go. .It was not all a wonder and 
a wild desire, this distorted style of the 
French revolution; it was Turnerism ap- 
plied to “ Wind, Steam, and Rain” in a pen 
picture of a huge, obscure, lurid human dream. 

Toward the end of the work Carlyle made 
the great discovery which forms the base of 
all achievement —namely, that the thing is, 
to achieve : 

“T have a great lesson to learn —that of 
‘einmal fertig werden’ — getting done once 
for all. Much poring doth confuse, and re- 
duce all to caudle.” (There is something 
genuine for aCarlyle quotation book!) “Get 
it done, and let there be an end! The brick- 
layer does not insist on all being smooth as 
marble, but only on having a certain de- 
gree of smoothness and straightness, and so 
he gets a wall done. 

“The joy I anticipate in finishing this 
book is considerable. Go thou unhappy book, 
thou hast nearly rung the life out of me! go, 
in God’s name, or the devil’s !”’ 

“It is a wild, savage book, itself a sort of 
French Revolution. What I do know of it 


is that it has come hot out of my own soul; 
born in blackness, whirlwind, and sorrow; that 
no man, for a long while, has stood speaking 
so completely alone under the eternal azure, in 
the character of man only; finally, that it has 
come near choking my life out of 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


me.’— 


Greene.— The dramatization this year of 
“Cape Cod Folks” by two play-writers, simul- 
taneously, and wholly unknown to each 
other, shows how strong a hold the book still 
has upon the popular mind. The _ well 
thumbed and many duplicated ‘copies of the 
novel in all the public and circulating libra- 
ries tell the same story, and a fresh interest 
is awakened to know more about the talented 
writer, who has so long eluded the interviewer 
and concealed herself behind her delightful 
books. 

Sarah P. McLean Greene was born in the 
pleasant town of Simsbury, Connecticut, 
Her father, Dudley Vestor McLean, was of 
Scotch ancestry, and her grandfather, Rev. 
Allan McLean, was pastor of the Presby- 


terian church in Simsbury for many years. 
Her mother, Mary Payne, a woman of re- 
markable gifts and broad culture, is one of the 
Mayflower descendants. 

Fond of books and equally fond of all out- 
door sports, the bright young girl found in her 
own home a happy, helpful environment, and 
when in her early teens she was sent to Mt. 
Holyoke, she soon began to show her power of 
wielding the pen. One of her compositions — 
a poem of great sweetness and strength — 
was sent away by her teacher for publication, 
and that well-known song, “De Massa ob 
de Sheepfol’,” was also written about this 
time. 

After her two years at Mt. Holyoke, she 
was persuaded to take for a few months a 
classmate’s place as teacher down on Cape 
Cod. 

It was a novel experience, and at odd 
moments she jotted down her impressions of 
that “narrer neck o’ land,” and the quaint 
sayings of the people about her. All this was 
done, however, with no thought of publica- 
tion, and the names (so strikingly appro- 
priate!) were freely used in the hasty memo- 
randa. 

.Her vivid imagination soon wove a bright, 
humorous story about this nucleus of facts, 
but it was not till many months afterward that 
it was sent by a literary friend to a well-known 
Boston publisher. He sat up all night read- 
ing it, and was so delighted with its sparkling 
originality that he put it immediately into 
print, not even allowing Miss McLean to 
change the names! It passed through many 
editions, and the brilliant writer’s name was 
on everybody's lips. 

But when it reached the remote village on 
Cape Cod, the simple-hearted sailor folk were 
greatly troubled. They were quick to recog- 
niz: their own graphic portraits, but could not 
separate fact from fancy. In the famous law- 
suit that followed, the publishers gladly 
shouldered all the blame, and new names ap- 
peared in the next edition, but the warm- 
hearted, sensitive writer herself was deeply 
grieved that there should have been any mis- 
understanding. 

Her second book, “ Towhead,” was pub- 
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lished soon after ‘“*Cape Cod Folks,” and in 
her third volume, “Some Other Folk,” are 
compiled a number of humorous and pathetic 
stories — among them, “Sam Sperry’s Pen- 
sion,” that is a little masterpiece in itself, 
“Leon Pontifex,” and ‘Last Chance Junc- 
tion” appeared later. 

In 1887, Miss McLean was married to 
Franklin Lynde Greene, a Westerner, who 
was educated at Annapolis. All her married 
life was spent in the West. Her twin boys 
lived but a short time, and in 1890 Mr. Greene 
died. 

With a sad heart Mrs. Greene returned 
East, spending some time in Nova Scotia, and 
on the coast of Maine, and then taking a 
leisurely European trip. Unconsciously, she 
was gathering material for her later books; it 
was not till some time afterward that “ Vesty 
of the Basins” appeared. This entertaining 
book, which a well-known Englishman calls 
“the great American novel,” is also being 
dramatized. 

“Stuart and Bamboo,” “* Moral Imbeciles,” 
and “ Floodtide’? were published later and 
found a rapid sale. In 1892, ‘* Winslow Plain ” 
appeared, depicting life in an inland town in 
New England some fifty years ago. Aside 
from the charm of the story, this latest book 
of Mrs. some beautiful 
heart-reaching poems that ought to be set to 
music. A new volume from her pen is soon to 
be published.— Boston Times. 

Hawthorne.— Hawthorne’s first novel, 
“ Fanshawe,” published in 1828 at his own ex- 
pense, was a total failure financially, and the 
result embittered him so that he gathered up 
and burned every copy he could find. It has 
been republished since his death —an act of 
no kindness to the memory of Hawthorne, 
since the story has little or no value except as 
a literary curiosity. Even later, when his 
stories began to appear in Goodrich’s annual, 
the Token, in the American Monthly Maga- 
zine, and the few other periodicals of the day, 
the returns were so uncertain and so meagre 
that had Hawthorne depended upon them as 
a means of livelihood the “ wolf’ would have 
entered his door on many occasions. The 
monthly magazine named paid only one dollar 


Greene's contains 


a page for contributions, and was usually a 
long way in arrears to its contributors at that, 
The rate in the Zokenm was the same, but the 
pages were smaller, so that for eight stories 
which Goodrich published in his annual for 
1837, comprising one-third of the volume, 
Hawthorne was paid the munificent sum of 
one hundred and eight dollars. How in- 
comes, literary and otherwise, were esteemed 
in those primitive times may be inferred from 
a passage in a letter written to Hawthorne in 
1836 by Mr. Bridge, a classmate of the au- 
thor’s at Bowdoin, who was afterward a pub- 
lisher of books and a helpful and sympathetic ° 
friend when Hawthorne needed help and sym- 
pathy most. This passage, which was de- 
signed to be consolatory, reads: “ Suppose 
you get but $300 per annum for your writings. 
You can, with economy, live upon that, though 
it would be a tight squeeze. You have no 
family dependent upon you, and why should 
you borrow trouble?”—Za Salle A. 


May- 
nard in Leslie's Weekly. 


Tennyson.— Tennyson is often quoted as 
having said to Edmund Gosse: “ It matters 
very little what we say; itis how we say it, 
though the fools don’t know it.” Mr. Gosse 
now writes to the Londun Times to give the 
poet’s exact words, spoken in the garden of 
Aldworth onthe afternoon of August 5, 1888 ; 
“ The dunces fancy it is the thought that 
makes poetry live; it isn’t, it’s the expression, 
the form ; but we mustn’t tell them so — they 
would n’t know what we meant.” 


— > 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


An Interview with Mr. Howells.— W. D. 
Howells, the veteran American novelist, is 
now in London. 

A quite cheertul and dapper gentleman, 
with short grey hair and small grey mous- 
tache, that somehow seem peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the American of the upper classes; 
perfectly groomed and dressed, American 
down to the marvellous crease in his trousers; 
American most of all, perhaps, in his quiet 
and genial courtesy. Such was my impres- 
sion of Mr. Howells, writes a Daily Chronicle 
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representative, who called upon him soon after 
his arrival. 

“What can you want me to talk about?” he 
said. “One gets a little tired of being inter- 
viewed on our side, where, as you know, inter- 
viewers are apt to be more than a little tire- 
some. But if you think I have anything to 
say that you will care to hear, I'll do my best. 

t isn’t much good to ask me about England, 
for I have never lived here for any length of 
time —I have only just passed through at 
various times, staying for a week ortwo. The 
last occasion was in ’97, and now I have only 
just arrived.” 

“ Tell me, then, if you will,” I said, “ about 
literary things on your own side of the water. 
Are they going well or ill?” 

After a moment’s pause Mr. Howells gave 
a diplomatic reply. 

“Both well and ill. There are some very 
bad signs, but in spite of them I see great 
reason for gratification. The most obvious 
thing in the literary world with us is certainly 
the immense amount of trashy fiction that is 
being manufactured. 


It is a development of 
the Sunday newspaper fiction, or you might 


say that it is the glorification of the dime 
novel. You take the ordinary dime novel and 
sell it for a dollar and a half, and there you 
have the bulk of the fiction that is read in 
America to-day. The worst of it is that there 
should be so ready and large a sale for this 
sort of trash. On the other hand, there are 
some very healthy signs. 

“Of course, I need not talk to you,” con- 
tinued Mr. Howells, “ about our biggest men; 
you will be more interested in the younger 
people. It is, by the way, a good thing that 
the success of the bad novels does not seem to 
interfere in the least with that of the good 
ones; but then we have an enormous public to 
draw on, and even the best of our writers are 
sure of an Do 
Chicago?” 

I shook my head vehemently. 


audience. you know 


“ Well, then, it won't astonish you as much 
as it should to know that Chicago is becom- 
ing the centre of a very active school of 
novelists. There is Miss Edith Wyatt, of 


whom I think very highly. She has written 


at least two fine stories, ‘True Love’ and 
‘Everyone His Own Way,’ which are admi- 
rable in their realism and humor. She hasa 
fine sense of style, too, though she knows 
literature too well to be literary. Then, of 
course, you know all about Edith Wharton; I 
fancy she has a very large public here, hasn’t 
she? And poor Frank Norris, whom you also 
read here, though I don’t think any one has 
done full justice to the mystical side of his 
nature. It was a great talent, but I fancied, 
before he died, that I detected the failing 
hand. Then there is Brand Whitlock, who 
has written what I take to be the best novel 
of American political life that has ever been 
done —‘ The Thirteenth District.’ 

“ Another man — not a Chicagoan — who is 
going to do something remarkable is W. A. 
White, who comes from Emporia, in Kansas. 
He wrote a very striking novel, called ‘ The 
Man on Horse-back.’ Oh! I should n't for- 
give myself if I forgot to tell you about 
George Wasson, of Maine, who did a per- 
fectly delightful book of stories called ‘Cap- 
tain Simeon’s Store.’ And there is a very in- 
teresting Russian Jew, named Abraham Cahan, 
who began as a school-master in Russia, but 
since he came to New York has been doing 
some fine work, principally studies of the life 
of his own people. I daresay you have never 
heard of some of these, but I assure you that 
you will be well repaid if you can get all these 
books I have méntioned. There are one or 
two people who do not seem to be very pro- 
ductive just now — I’m sure I don’t know why. 
Cable, as far as I remember, has written 
nothing for some time, neither has Uncle 
Remus.” 

“What about Charles Egbert Craddock?” 
I said. “I have seen nothing of hers for a 
long time, and as far as I could gather, she 
never seemed to have as large an audience as 
she deserved.” 

“ You are quite right; she is an extraordin- 
arily clever woman, and has done some splen- 
did work. I suppose she was not as success- 
ful as she ought to have been because she was 
too intensely local. That corner of the moun- 
tains of East Tennessee is not well known in 
the States, and her pictures of it, wonderfully 



















faithful, could not, I suppose, appeal to a very 
wide public.” 

“Now, tell me about the Great American 
Novel. Do you see any signs of it being on 
the way?” I asked. 

Mr. Howells laughed very heartily. “So 
you have heard of the nonsense they talk 
about that? You may be sure that there is no 
such thing —and there never will be. Great 
American novels, if you like—1I hope there 
will be plenty, and I should like to hope that 
I may write one of them myself some day; 
but no American Novel is possible. You see, 
we are as a people so absolutely decentralized 
— quite as much so as the Italians. In Italy, 
as you know, you have the Roman, the Floren- 
tine, the Neapolitan, but you can never find a 
composite Italiantype. So in the States our 
people can never fuse into anything that could 
be called a composite American type. The 
New Yorker, the Chicagoan, the Californian, 
and the rest will always remain distinct types; 
so it is obviously impossible that we should 
ever have anything in the way of literature 
that could be called a national novel.”— S. 7., 
in the London Daily Chronicle. 


HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 








(Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy 
little contrivance that may be of use in any way to literary 
workers. Facts about home-made devices particularly are de- 
sired. Paid descriptions of patented articles will not be 
printed here on any terms ; but this shall not hinder any one 
from letting others know gratuitously about any invention that 
is of more than ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of 
Tug Writer are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers 
what little schemes they may have devised or used to make 
their work easier or better. By a free exchange of personal 
experiences every one will be helped, and, no matter how 
simple a useful idea is, it is an advantage that every one should 
know about it. Generally, the simpler the device, the greater 
is its value. ] 


Flour Paste. — Avoid gum and starch pastes 
for use in making scrap-books. A boiled flour 
paste, scented with some oil, like clove, or 
wintergreen, or even camphor, will keep the 
clippings clear and secure fora lifetime. ‘Such 
paste will not stain if it runs over, as others do. 
Flour paste, boiled and strained, with a tea- 
spoonful of fine salt to a cupful, is also good. 
In one scrap-book begun more than forty years 
ago, in which such paste is used, the first clip- 
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pings are as fresh to-day as ever, and there is 
no odor of stale paste. 

Harrrorp, Conn. E. M. L. 

Paste That Will Keep.— Dissolve a tea- 
spoon of alum in a quart of water. When 
cold stir in flour enough to give it the consis- 
tency of thick cream, being particular to beat 
up all the lumps. Stir in as much powdered 
resin as will lie on a dime, and throw in about 
six cloves to give itascent. Pour the flour mix- 
ture into a teacup of boiling water, stirring 
well all the time. Ina few minutes it will be 
of the consistency of molasses. Pour it into 
an earthen or china dish. Let cool, and stir in 
a small teaspoon each of oil of clove and of 
sassafras. Puta cover on it and set in a cool 
place. When you need it for use you can take 


a bit and soften it with warm water. 
ARLINGTON, Mass. BE. F. B. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of THe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention The Writer when they write. } 














Letrers or Joun Ruskin. Charles Eliot Norton. 
Atlantic (38 c.) for May. 

Tus Poems or Emerson. Tue Spuinx.—I1V. Charles 
Malloy. Avena (28 c¢.) for May. 

Newsparer Satire DurinG THE AMERICAN ReEvOoLu- 
TION. Frederic Austin Ogg. New England Magazine 
(28 c.) for May. 

Watt WuitrmMan as I Knew Him. Colonel James Mat- 
lack Scovel. National Magazine (13 ¢.) for May. 

Huxtey. Sir Michael Foster, K. C. B., M. P. National 
Review (75 ¢.) for May. 

How Worps Grow. James C. Fernald. [Woman's Home 
Companion (13 ¢.) for May. 

Books As FRIENDS AND CoMPANIONS. Priscilla Wake- 
field. Delineator (18 c.) for May. 

Tue Great Derectrives or Fiction. William Wallace 
Whitlock. Criterion (13 c.) for May. 

British Porrs or To-Day. With portraits of Sir Edwin 
Arnold, Algernon Charles Swinburne, Rudyard Kipling, 
William Watson, Richard Garnett, and Theodore Watts Dun- 
ton. Eugene Parsons. World To-day (28 c.) for May. 

How to Binp Books. Emily Preston. House Beautiful 
(23 c.) for May. 

Livinc Lirerary Men or Mexico. III.—Irenro Paz. 
With portrait. John Hubert Cornyn. Modern Mexico (13 ¢.) 
for May. 


Wuere Are THE Books or YesteR Y&RAR? George 
Seibel. Critic (28 c.) for May. 
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Japanese Women WRITERS. Illustrated. 
Critic (28 c.) for May. 


With portrait. 


Mopern 
Yone Noguchi. 

LiIncoLN STEFFENS. Richard Duffy, 
Critic ( 28 c.) for May. 

LittLe PILGRIMAGES AMONG THE MEN AND WoMEN 
Wuo Have Written Famous Books. No. X1I.— George 
Cary Eggleston. E&. F. Harkins. Literary World (13 ¢.) 
for May. 

Tue Literary Ipear. Book News (8 c.) for May. 

ADVANTAGES OF HavinG suT Ong Pusutsuer. Clara 
Louise Burnham. Bookseller ( Chicago) (13 c.) for May. 

Wuat’s «xn A NAME? 
( London ) ( 18 c.) for April. 

Women IN JouRNALISM. Mrs. S. H. 


National Printer-Fournalist ( 23 ¢.) tor May. 


Mary Cholmondeley. Athor 


Sturtevant. 
LenpinG Lisprartes AND Cuear Books.  Sophi Kropot. 
kin. Reprinted from the Nineteenth Century and After in the 
Eclectic ( 28 ¢.) for May. 

Tue Mopern German Novet. S. C. de Soissons. Re- 
printed from the Contemporary Review in the Eclectic (28 c.) 
for May. 

GEORGE 
Fortnightly Review in the Eclectic ( 28 c.) for May. 


Gissinc. Arthur Waugh. Reprinted from the 


Str Lestie Streruen. Frederick Greenwood. Reprinted 
from the Pilot ( London) in the /clectic ( 28 c.) for May. 
Evcéne Sve. Francis Gribble. Reprinted from the Fort- 
nightly Review in the Eclectic ( 28.) for May. 

“A College 


Reprinted from the .Vational Review in the Living 


Earty Recoitiections oF Mr. Lecky. 
Friend.” 
Age (18 c.) for April 2. 

ARNOLD AS A PoPULAR William A. 


Reprinted from Macmillan’s Magazine in the Liv- 


MATTHEW Port. 
Sibbald. 
ing Age (18 c.) for April 9. 


Jane H. Findlater. Re- 


printed from the National Review in the Living Age (18 c.) 


Is Fiction DErTERIORATING? 
for April 16. 

Tue Cottecrep Poems or Curistina Rossertt. 
Madox Hueffer. 


the Living Age (18 c.) for April 16. 


Ford 
Reprinted from the Fortnightly Review in 
Tue Irtsu REVIVAL. L. McManus. Re- 
printed from the Academy in the Living Age (18 c.) for 
April 16. 

Tue GrowinGc DisTASTE FOR THE 
Porrry. Alfred Austin. 
Review in the Living Age (18 c.) for April 23. 


LITERARY 


HiGHer Kinps oF 


Reprinted from the Fortnightly 


Srupres wy Lirerary PsycHoLtoGy: CARLYLE AND THE 


Present Tense. Vernon Lee. Reprinted from the Contem- 

porary Review in the Living Age (18 c.) for April 23. 
Atrrep Aincer. A. W. Ward. 

millan’s Magazine in the Living Age (18 c.) for April 30. 


H. W. Boynton. 


Reprinted from Mac- 


Tue Reviewer. Dial (13 ¢.) for 
April 1. 
Our First 


( 13 c.) for April 23. 


NeEwspaPers. James Pooton. Journalist 


a 
NEWS AND NOTES. 


John Kendrick Bangs was married April 27, 
at Yonkers, to Miss Mary Brayton Gray, an 
intimate friend of his first wife. 

Collier's Weekly is to have a humorous 
page, called “ Life’s Little Pleasantries.” 


Stewart E. White was married April 28, at 
Newport, R. I., to Miss Elizabeth Calvert 
Grant. They will live in Santa Barbara, Calif. 


The “ Personal Reminiscences of Herbert 
Spencer,” by Grant Allen, published in the 
Forum for April-June, were written in 1894, 
with the understanding that they should not 
be published during Mr. Spencer's lifetime. 
Mr. Allen himself died in 1899. 

Mayjfield’s Little Folks, published at 
Omaha, Neb., is a new monthly for children. 

The Advance Publishing Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., will begin in May the publica- 
tion of a new monthly periodical for young 
people. 

P. V. Collins, publisher of the 
western Agviculturist, of 


North- 
Minneapolis, has 
bought the Home Magazine, formerly pub- 
lished by Mrs. John A. Logan at Washington. 


The Waverley Magazine has been bought 
by a syndicate headed by Geo. F. Washburn. 
The office of publication will be hereafter at 
the corner of Washington and Essex streets, 
Boston. 

The Household Ledger (New York) has 
suspended publication. The last number pub- 
lished was that for February. 

The publishers of Vanity Fair (New York 
have been petitioned into bankruptcy. 

Guy Wetmore Carryl died in New York 
April 1, aged thirty-one. 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz died at Belmont, 
Mass., April 1, aged eighty-three. 

Ernest E. Russell, formerly editor of Pxudé- 
lic Opinion, died at El Paso, Texas, April 1, 
aged forty-four. 

Frances Power Cobbe died at Hengwrt, 
North Wales, April 5, aged eighty-one. 

Arthur Macy died at Dalton, Mass., April 
10, aged sixty-two. 

Julian Sturgis died in London, April 13, 
aged fifty-five. 

Dr. Samuel Smiles died in London, April 
16, aged ninety-one. 

Mrs. Sarah J. Lippincott (“Grace Green- 
wood”) died at New Rochelle, N. Y., April 
20, aged eighty years. 





